CHESTER

of Chester, although its foundation dates from Saxon times.
Its original dedication was to St. Peter and St. Paul, but in
875 it was changed following the translation of the body of
St, Werburgh to a shrine in the Church. The Abbey was
refounded by Hugh Lupus for the Benedictines to whom he
granted the privileges of a Court, a private mill and a three-
days Fair. The Church was rebuilt in the twelfth and thir-
teenth centuries, while in the fifteenth the nave, transepts and
the whole exterior were transformed into the Perpendicular
style. The exterior, owing, as Defoe says, to * the red, sandy -
and ill-looking stone ' of which it is built and to frequent
restorations, is not superficially attractive. Apart from the
choir with its fine woodwork the most interesting parts of the
Cathedral are the considerable remains of the monastic build-
ings which once covered a quarter of the city. None the less,
recent changes in the Cathedral have made it the heart of the
county to-day as it has been in the past.

Chester has long ceased to be a seaport. In the Middle
Ages the town had many trades and the Dee was full of ship-
ping, but by the sixteenth century the estuary was silting up
and the new port of Liverpool was capturing the Irish trade.
The Old Mill, once a rich perquisite of the Earls of Chester,
has been pulled down. But Chester still has a busy market and
the Rows are crowded with shoppers. Traditionally the Rows
were constructed in order to keep the Welsh out of the shops ;
now they serve the purpose of keeping the shoppers out of
the rain. Thomas Fuller, writing in the seventeenth century
describes them as * galleries wherein passengers do go dry with-
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